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we who sit at home in ease and security, never stirring from
our firesides, should pretend from books, and general reason,
to argue upon military affairs; which after all, if we may
judge from the share of intellectuals in some who are said
to excel that way, is not so very profound or difficult a
science. But if there be any weight in what they offer, as
perhaps there may be a great deal; surely these gentlemen
have a much weaker pretence to concern themselves in
matters of the cabinet, which are always either far above, or
much beside their capacities, Soldiers may as well pretend
to prescribe rules for trade, to determine points in philo-
sophy, to be moderators in an assembly of divines, or direct
in a co^rt of justice, as to misplace their talent in examining
affairs of state, especially in what relates to the choice of
ministers, who are never so likely to be ill chosen as when
approved by them. It would be endless to shew how per-
nicious all steps of this nature have been in many parts and
ages of the world. I shall only produce two at present;
one in Rome, and the other in England. The first is of
Csesar, when he came to the city with his soldiers toft settle
the ministry, there was an end of their liberty for ever. The
second was in the great rebellion against King Charles the
First The King and both Houses were agreed upon the
terms of a peace, but the officers of the army (as Ludlow
relates it) sets a guard upon the House of Commons, took a
list of the members, and kept all by force out of the House,
except those who were for bringing the King to a trial.1
Some years after, when they erected a military government,
and ruled the island by major-generals, we received most
admirable instances of their skill in politics. To say the
truth, such formidable sticklers2 can have but two reasons
for desiring to interfere in the administration; the first is
that of Caesar and Cromwell, of which, God forbid, I should
accuse or suspect any body; since the second is perni-

1                                   General Ireton and Colonel Pride placed guards outside the entrances
to the House of Commons " that none might be permitted to pass into
the House but such as had continued faithful to the public interest"
(Ludlow's "Memoirs," vol. i., p. 270).   [T. S.]

2                               The judges of the field, in a formal duel, whose duty it was to
interfere when the rules of judicial combat were violated, were called
sticklers, from the wooden truncheons which they held in their hands.
Hence the verb to stickle.   [S. ]